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tion would be slowly and surely approaching. Every known silver mine in the world, which could be worked at a profit with the certainty of obtaining a fixed price for its output, would be strained to its utmost capacity, and every unknown territory would be explored in the hope of finding new ones. Far-seeing men would hoard gold, the shrewd Asiatic would send his silver to Europe to be exchanged for it, and we should some day wake up to find we had been following a Will-o'-the-wisp, and that no inconsiderable portion of the wealth of the world had been transferred from the West to the East, True, we might be possessed of great heaps of what we were pleased to call money, as the African negro formerly possessed cowries, but what was really valuable would have gone elsewhere. We might discover, with Benjamin Franklin, only it is to be feared too late, that it is possible to pay too much for one's whistle.
Bimetallism can be summed up in two words, " Inadvisable," " Impracticable." Inadvisable, because what little experience we have had of anything approaching it, has proved its utter futility to accomplish a steady maintenance of the value of silver, or to prevent a general fall in prices. What has happened in the United States, as the result of silver legislation, is only what would happen sooner or later on a much larger scale in any country or countries